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people during the ensuing fortnight. After expressing his
horror and surprise at the rising, he reminded the people
of his frequent exhortations to a loyal and peaceable
demeanour and of his repeated instructions on the religious
obligation of allegiance to the King and obedience to the
laws. He pointed out that conciliation had been the
prominent feature of the Viceroy's mild administration,
who merited gratitude and affection instead of an out-
rageous contempt of his authority and of the laws. Dr.
Troy ascribed the scenes of the previous night to the infidel
and seditious publications of modern French writers, who,
under the promises of undefined equality and liberty to
be licentious, imposed on the ignorant and the credulous.
He pointed out to the people that their persons, property
and the free exercise of their religion were protected by
the laws and adjured them to avoid all associations or
meetings which tended to weaken their allegiance to the
King, for rebellious practices, if successful, would ruin the
country.1
Neither the Viceroy nor the Chancellor believed in the
sincerity of this exhortation, for they both suspected the
Roman Catholics of being at the root of the trouble.
They thought it showed signs of having been well thought
out and prepared in advance, and they were convinced
that Troy knew of the conspiracy beforehand. It must be
remembered that at this time important facts relating to
the rebellion were unknown. The evidence, when it
came out, all pointed the other way. The leader of the
insurrection, who had so far escaped detection, was a
Protestant, who would have been the last to have con-
fided his plans to any Roman Catholic priest. It was
known later that he took no one into his confidence, and
1 Dublin Evening News, 28 July, 1803.
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